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Servicemen in the countries, members of the Warsaw Treaty Organisa- 
tion established on May 14, 1955 are linked by close ties of friendship. The 
Organisation includes the People’s Republic of Bulgaria, the Hungarian 
People’s Republic, the German Democratic Republic, the Polish People’s 
Republic, the Socialist Republic of Romania, the Union of Seviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the Crechosioveak Socialist Republic. 


Comradeship-in-erms is the most striking manifestation of the unity of the 
socialist states, vital for reliable protection of the revoiutionary gains against 
the sallies of world reactionaries; It is an embodiment of class solidarity and 
of the Leninist principle of proletarian internationalism. The traditions of 
military fraternity born during the Second World War sre constantly deve- 
loping. The friendly armies exchange experience in organising combat frain- 
ing and potitical education and in training servicemen in the spirit of socialist 
internationalism and high vigilance. Contacts betwecn officers, soldiers and 
sailors of the fraternal armies, and between military artists, journalists, cine- 
matographers, theatrice! workers and army and nevy ameteur ensembles 
ere steadily growing. The stories below fell of the friendship between So- 
viet and Crechosilovak fighting men. 


At noon Communists Major ivan obstacie on his withdrawal! route. 
Kochney and Captain Zdenek Trav- trying to win the time he needed f>r 
nicek the commanders of pontoon consolidation on the intermediate 
subunits of the Central Group of line. Therefore, the two commanders 
Forces and the Crechosiovak Peo- had to organise the launching of s 
pie Army, were invited to the se- floating bridge in the direction of 
nior commander's CP, where they pursuit of the retreating “enemy ” 
farmiliarised themselves with the s/- in a very limited time 
tuation which had teken shape dur- 
ing joint tectical exercise: and were After leaving the CP Kochnevw and 
assigned the mission to launch a Travnicek quickly discussed coope- 
pontoon bridge across a deep river ration as regards time and lines of 

approacning the river, ouflined the 

Pressed by motorised imentry . , 

axis of the future bridge, determineca 
tanks and art lier the enemy, 


the number of pontoon units neces- 
Cestr ed bridges across the water 


tary to carry cut the assigned mis- 





sion and distributed the dutes ir 
the orgenisation of the rescue and 
commandan's services. In so Going 
they took into account the intensity 
of “enemy tire from the opposite 
bank. Af the pontoneers reques! the 
senior commander deta:ied as a 
cover @ motorised infantry subunit 
with ATGMs anc srtilery, ands 
landing party cn amphibious APCs. 

it is noteworthy that a!! questions 
were tackied i- a business-like af- 
mosphere Both cfiicers perfactiy 
uncerstood each other. Their simple 
and spontaneous reletions can be 
explained more by the tect that 
they are long-standing friends than 
hy their common work and profes- 
sone! competence They ars united 
by specia! friendship ‘ried and test- 
eg on different occasions in the 
field and at firing ranges. When 
asked how many times they hac to 
carry out combet missions jointiy, 
the two friends replied jokingly 
Let computers do the counting, 
we'll work in the meantime 

indeed, for Major |. Kocrneyv and 
Captain Z. Trawnicek the Druznbe-82 
jon? tachce! exercises are not only 
a manifestation of the ciose ties of 
friendship between the armies of 
the Warsaw Treaty states, Dut also 
@ symbo! of their personal sympe 
thie: end loyalty to the ideals of the 
Communist Perties to which mey 
belong 

A whitish mist settied on a glossy 
bieack water with debris of ice float- 
ing along. IFVs, APCs and artillery 
brought down an avalar he of fire 
onto the opposite bank. Amphibious 
APCs with lending parties sboerd 
cut into the mirror-like river = sur- 
face, continuous lines of trecer bul- 
lets accompanying their advance. 

Redio brought the order. “For- 
ward!” A roer of truck engines 
shook the riverside grove The ve- 
hicles moved to the bridge leunch- 
ing ‘site at maximum speed, which 
wes necessitated by the -equire- 
ments of the battle for the quicker 


the actions, the fewer the losses 
from “enemy” fire 

Upon arrival at the site the fight- 
ing men launched bridge erection 


boats, whose task was to tow pon- 
toon units anc carry out rescue ope- 
rations, if need be. Private ivan 
Serzmvov, a Russian, and Private 
iti Memeo, a Czech, both excellent 
specialists, scurried along the bank 
with navy-like smarmess. They were 
reacy at any moment to do anything 
required by the combed situation. 

Equa! sections of the bridge were 
launched on two sectors, servicemen 
of the Crechesiovak People’s Army 
working on the left and Soviet 
soidiers, om the right. KrAZ and Tat- 
ra trucks roiled up to the water's 
edge one ater ancather. Pontoon 
units hit the water with a hollow 
sound, unfolding like pages of a 
stee! book. The current picked up 
the bridge structures, and the so!- 
diers had to ho'd them back, wading 
in the icy water. Selflessness is a 
common thing for these sturdy fel- 
lows, capable of coping with any 
task, fearing neither the cold, nor 
the feverish pace of bridge assemb- 
ly. Senior Lieutenant Nikolai Yaku- 
bov, Yefreitor Khachatur Serobyaen 
Jumior Sergeant ivan Galarda and 
Private Viktor Votkow jumped onto 
the slippery surface of the pontoon 
decks. Manipulating poles and boat 
hooks skilfully, they pushed pontoon 
units towards the werter's edge, 
joining them up and closing the 
pontoon deck and bottom locks 
with crowbers. As soon as two 
units were matched, the pontoneers 
linked them up with the aid of spe- 
cial connectors. The bridge was get- 
ting longer and longer before one’s 
eyes 

The river site bridging director 
Senior Lieutenant Andrei Merkel, a 
Communist, mounted the steel deck 
in two jumps and geve signals to 


the boatmen to bring the Sricge to 
*se ex's. Ontc me fairway ftr- tne 
eantime tne ban e bridging d 
rector Lieutenant Gennady Kazako 
os ~i ~ tart Th 
geve the signa O'G fasti ihe 
bank held down the beginning c 
the bridge belt, while enc wa 
broug he middie o e e 
r ‘“e 5 - ~ onaet.| 
Tartan  oere avnicek s por 
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There are many paths to such a 
realisation acluding stuCies OF 8 
nin’s works and the materiels of the 
26th CPSU Congress showings of 
the film “The Great Petrofic War 
the Soviet Song Days, and compe’ 
tions on knowledge of the ie 
in the Soviet Unio 

“We see to it tat each of ese 
forms of internations education is 
interwoven with information on the 
life of the Soviet peco'e” Lieute 
nant-Colore| Kubelkse tays 

Here are but « few examples to 
Iiustrate this. OSuring the Olym- 
pics-80 Captain Jozel VYrabe! wes 
in the Soviet Unicon On Pis return 
to Crechosliovekia *e gave a series 
of talks on the theme The USSR 
Everything for ‘he Berefit of the 
Working Peop's 





The best servicemen of the unit 
were Nonovured with the right to vi- 

‘"e peces where the Seperate 
-rechos'ovek Savalic inder Lud 
v Svoboda fought Otaker Jaro 
amtonin Sobor and Richard Tesar 
men of this betalion 


» 
were sewa des rhe tile of Hero 


of the Soviet Unior 
Constant functioning in the unit 
ts ™e ‘ Weil Vo You Know the 


movier Union?” quizc At every stage 
omers are awardea chailenge 
pennants 
ye effectiveness of joint under- 
takings depends orimar on the 
practical nature of each meet ale 
We are not Me Soviet friends 
Quests Capte Vrabe!l says. “We 
visit em in order to work. For the 
tant regiment s *he pioneer of sto- 
e'ist emulation in the Centre! 


Grouo of Forces where @ weal 
o erperience > servicemen 's in- 
structior enc ecucation hes been 
accumulated ana where edvenced 
mernod are s@0. We have cer- 
tainly moc to earn from them 
Thet is why ioint lessons in orgenis- 


ng and carrying out field firings 
and driving combat vehicles are of 
great use to us. The main purpose 
of such lessons is to adopt advanced 
techniques and, eccordingly, to 
shere our echievemerts with our 
Soviet friends As a result, servi- 
cemer combet training leve! is 


, 


rising quicker 


ning ove a ‘ea! of Ais taole 
cs'ander, Lieutenent-Colonel jifi Ku- 
belka reads out the entry: showing 
of the film The Fate of @ Mar 


Then he asks Ceptain Vrabe! 


I< everything ready?" 

Ves! 

This means hat the servicemen 
are in for another lesson in the 
stcry of me Soviet people a 'ess0 


- . ’ ’ 
of internationalist education 
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For Elective Combat Training by G. Borisov «1 
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ahi” oi 
Fighting Helicopter icing by Yu. Malathov 2D 
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by A. Yakushevsky 
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The unity of the army and the peopie is one ot the most 
charactevistic features of the socialist state's military orge- 
nisation and one of the most important Leninist principles 
of Soviet military construction V. |. Lenin wrote: “For the 
first time in history an army is being bui't on the basis of 
the closest contact, insevereble contact, coalescence, one 
might say, of the army and the Soviets. The Soviets unite 
all the working people, al! the exploited, and the army is 
being built up for the purpose of socialist defence and on 
the basis of class-consciousness 

The entire heroic history of the Soviet Armed Forces is 
a striking exampie of “e unshekabie unity of the people 
and the army. During its creation the Red Army was built 
as af army of workers and peasants and felt the help and 
supoort of the whole people. This raised the servicemen's 
morale and doubled ‘heir strength, and was one of the 
most important conditions of victory in the Civil War (1918- 
1920) 

The unity of the army and the people rests on a solid ma- 
terial foundation in the Soviet state. Its economic basis is 
formed by public ownership of the means of production 
and socialist relations of production. The socio-political ba- 
sis of this unity is formed by the socialist state and sociai 
system, by the pooular essence of the state, by the firm al- 
sance of the working ciass, collective farm peasantry ana 
people's intelligentsia, by the fraternity and friendship of 
all the peopies and ethnic groups of the country. The ideo- 
logical basis for this unity is Marxist-Leninist ideology and 
the theory of scientific communism 

n the years of the Civil Wer and foreign intervention 
one of the decisive prerequisites that ensured the Red 
Army's historic victory were the utmost support of the rear 
and the “igh paiitical consciousness and se#lessness of the 
working people and Red Army men guided by the Com- 
munist Party. The experience of the Civil Wer showed 
graphically that would have been impossible to defend 


successfully the gains of the proietarian revolution without 
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battalions, companies and platoons oj the people's voiun- 
teer corps totalling neeriy two million” selfiess fighters 
were formed. 

The partisan movement developec in the enemy's rear 
in this period of severe ordeais was the most ‘triking 
manifestation of Soviet patriotism, of the truly nation-wide 
character of the struggie ageinst the nazi invaders, and at 
the same time it was one of the most important forms of 
the people's support of she army. By the end of 1941 more 
than 2,000 partisan detachments had been organised in 
which over 90,000 men fought on enemy-occupied terri- 
tory. In all, over 6,200 partisan detachments and under- 
ground groups toteliing more than 1,000,000 men operated 
n the enemy rear during the war. 

To win their great victory the Soviet people had te 
undergo terribie ordeals which had never fallen to the lot 
of any nation in the world, to pass through the fire and 
biood of batties unprecedented in their scope. 

In the postwar yeers the unity of the army and the peo- 
ple and their cohesion around the Communist Pert and 
the Soviet Government have been steeied and strengthened 
still further. The army and navy are linked with the people 
by thousands of visible and invisible fies and enjoy their 
respect and support. Leonid Brezhnev, Generel Secretary 
of the CPSU Central Committee, Chairman of the Presidium 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet noted that ‘the Soviet people 
highly value and love their army, because they know that 
they need a well-equipped army so long as forces of agg 
ression still exist in the world The Soviet Army is a spe 
cial kind of army in that it is a school of internationalism, 
a schoo! that fosters feelings of brotherhood, solidarity, 
and mutual respect among al! the nations and nationalities 
of the Soviet Union.” 

The building of developed socialism in the USSR hes 
considerably changed the nature end the whole tenor of 
the Soviet Armed Forces. They have become a body of 
the nationa! socialist state, thus entively proving the previ- 
sion of the 8th Party Congress that in the course and as 
a result of social transformations the army would inevitably 
hecome “an army of the whole people in the true sense 
of the world.” 

The unity of the political, economic, social! end cultural 
lile of the Soviet people, the triumph of Marxist-Leninist 
ideology in socialist society and the transition of all the 
strata of the population to the positions of the working 
class have expanded the social base for the formation 
of the army and navy. At present militery service in the 
Armed Forces is the honourable duty of all! citizens of the 
country irrespective of race or nationality, religion, domi- 
cile, sociel or property status. The Constitution of 
the USSR says that ‘defence of the Socialist Motherland is 
one of the most important functions of the stete, and is 
the concern of the whole people.” These deep meaninglul 
words of the Fundemente! Lew express the state and ne- 
tional! character of the country's defence. 


The Soviet servicemen enjoys the same wide socic-poli- 
tical rights as any other citizen of the USSR end actively 
participates in the country’s politice! and social life. This 











can be j'lusirated Dy the ja about 14000 servicemen 
are deputies ‘o state Dower s e and loca bodies 

he roe syec by the Co st Party in strengthen- 

1g the unity of the army ara 2p n enhancing the 


Getensive potential of the cour 3 dm guiding the Armed 


Forces acquires especia portance The Party elaborates 
scientifically bstantiated programmes and principles of 

tary Dui G-up maps out the present-cay tasks of the ar 
™y @NO “avy anc turther gqguideres ‘or tne deveiopment 
o: the Armed Forces ‘t is the Party which works out the 


basic principies of furtner deve’ooment of military science, 


cgctrine and strategy, ana aetermines the content, torns 
and methods tor training and educating the military per- 
sonne’ It is the Party which purposefully directs the activ 
ties of staie and public organisations of rhe country, armed 
at further strenathening the unity between the army and 
the peooie 

7 , 


he life and se-vice of Soviet so diers are aiways in the 
focus of attention of local Party podies whose representa- 
‘ves take part the activities o vilitary councils, Party 
conierences and meetings of activist the troops. The 


J navy servicemen if turn maintain cose ties with 


c@s are a serio scMOO! which fosters in the youth po'lit 
Ca steeling raat, discipiinedness, patriotism ard inte 
Nattona.'s anc ar Dutfes to the tu ment of one of tne 
most important tasks the Party—to form a conscious br 
der and defender >! cor otk tha 

After service 7 the army, thou ands of young men join 


tme ranks of workers and collective farmers. They work fas! 
and we) or ronts of communist construction. Tens and 
hundreds of thousands of servicemen discharged from the 
military service are sent by YCL organisations into various 
branches of the rationa’ economy and to priority Komso- 
mo! building sites This is convincing evidence of the con- 
nuity of educat and the personality formation of the 


he situation in the armies of capitalist states is quile dif- 
ferent They serve the interests of the bourgeoisie which, 


resorting to inrea's coercion anc raud $25 them to suit 


is Quite natural that the Western propaganda spares 
10 efforts to conceal the real purpose of the armies. to 
obscure and suppress the class consciousness of their sol- 
diers and saiors, separate them from the people and ber 
them from the influence of progressive ideas. For this pur- 

e the bourgeois propagarda machine’ inculcates and 
ma ntains 19 every possible way the idea that the army 
s allegediy ‘above politics.’ that s non-class and pro- 
tects the inierests of the ‘whole nation” and not the inte- 
rests of a small group of the military-industrial oligarchy 
which makes a profit on the labour and sufferings of the 
masses Reality refutes these concoctions, however. The par- 
ticipatior f capitalist countries’ troops in suppressing 


peoples movements racial conflicts and riots in the army 


and navy are irrefutable evidence of contradictions which 
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are typical of the bourgeois society as a whole and the 
armed forces in particular 

The entire history of the Soviet Armed Forces is insepa- 
rape from the momentous achievements ot the Soviet peo- 
ple. The unity of the Soviet Army and the people is the 
source of its numerous victories in the past and the most 
‘mportant Dasis of the Sov:et state's might at present. So- 
viet servicemen, united around the CPSU and feeling the 
solicitude of the people, perform their duty honourably, 
and vigiiantly guard the socialist geins ana peace on 
earth 
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ARMED FORCES 


COMBAT TRAINING: HOW TO ACHIEVE EFFECTIVENESS 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 11, Nov 82 pp 12-15 


[Article by Col Gen Grigoriy G. Borisov: "For Effective Combat Training" ] 


[Text] Grigory G. Borisov (b. 1924} was called up for military service in 1942 
during the Great Patriotic War [1941-45]. He fought against the nazi invaders 
at the North-Western and 2nd Baltic fronts, commanding a platoon, a com- 
pany and a battalion. 

After the war he occupied different command and staff posts of tactical 
and operational echelons and served in a number of military districts. In 1981 
he was appointed Commander of the Central Group of Forces. Colonel- 
Generali G. Borisov, a holder of many Soviet and foreign decorations, was 
honoured to be a delegate to the 26th CPSU Congress. In this article he 
discusses the work of commanders, staffs and political bodies of the Centrai 
Group of Forces aimed at achieving a high training standard of the person- 
nel. The author stresses that they direct their activities in line with the deci- 
sions adopted by the 26th CPSU Congress and the Sixth All-Army Meeting 
of the secretaries of primary Party organisations. 


1. COMMANDERS’ PROFESSIONAL SKILL obtained helps the officers beHer to under- 
stand the burning issues of the day, to 
carry out their military duties without a hitch, 


The quality and effectiveness of combat 
and to be vigilant and skilful in training 


training largely depends on commanders’ 





professional skill. This is enhanced by the 
fact that besides being excellent specialists 
the officers must also be able to cultivate 
the men's ideological outlook according to 
the policy pursued by the Communist Party 
and the Soviet Government. This is quite 
necessary in order to make them worthy 
defenders of their country. Of great impor- 
tance is officers’ ideologica! steeling which 
forms the firm foundation of every success. 


The political education system functioning 
in the army ensures. that officers can con- 
stantly improve their theoretical know- 
ledge and ideological convictions. In this 
commanders and political workers concen- 
trate on studying the main propositions of 
Marxist-Leninist theory. The knowledge thus 


their subordinates. 

The officers’ training system established 
in the forces also helps the command per- 
sonnel to polish up their professional skill. 
The officers gain combat experience during 
training assemblies, command and staff exer- 
cises, when attending methodological train- 
ing, group exercises, tactical briefings, etc. 
Officers’ training is planned and organised 
with due regard for their professional quali- 
fication. In the course of training they 
usually deal with themes which help them 


to cope with the tasks included in the an- 
nual curriculum and which correspond to 
the prospects for the development of milita- 
ry art. 

Officers’ field training standard deserves 
great attention. In 


this connection much 








thought is given to field exercises based 


on tactical and fire training. Tactical exerci-. 


ses and especially those with field firing, 
special tactical, command 4nd staff exerci- 
ses involving communication facilities pro- 
vide the officers great possibilities for im- 
proving their skill. Such exercises must be 
instructive to yield fruit. For instance, a 
mode! tactical exercise was carried out re- 
cently by Major-General F. Kuzmin. The 
strenuous and dynamic situation of the 
exercise obliged subunit commanders to 
manoeuvre skilfully with men and equip- 
ment, operate unobserved, deliver blows on 
the “enemy” flanks, change the direction 
of the main effort and, at the same time, to 
ensure fire superiority over the “enemy.” 
During this exercise the officers mastered 
the skill of repulsing surprise counterattacks, 
overcoming the destructive effect of the 
“enemy” blows, controlling troops in con- 
ditions of radio jamming and negotiating 
mine fields covered by antitank fire. The 
fact that the men had to cope’ with such 
tasks showed that the exercise had been 
organised with the purpose of teaching 
them to defeat a strong and well equipped 
enemy. 


Tactical exercises are considered a school 
of combat mastery. They are usually carried 
out in difficult terrain conditions, by day and 
night and in adverse weather. Carrying out 
their missions in conditions incorporating 
elements of reasonable danger and risk, 
the men consolidate their knowledge and 
skill obtained during the previous fire, 
technical and special training. The more com- 
plicated the situation and the fewer indul- 
gences it tolerates, the more opportunities 
it provides the trainees for obtaining know- 
ledge. At tactical exercises the men are 
given narratives dealing with artillery and 
mortar fire, air strikes, flights over troop 
formations, movements on foot, overcoming 
large demolition zones and those set on 
fire, hasty assault crossing, fighting against 
tanks, low-flying targets, saboteur and re- 
connaissance parties and landing forces 


Command and staff exercises, tactical 
briefings and group exercises also proved 
effective. The officers’ training of this kind 
is especially useful if it is carried out on ter- 
rain where the ‘enemy’ is designated and 
his actions are simulated skilfully. The exer- 
cise director must thoroughly prepare fo: 
setting out for the field by considering in 


advance how to solve al! the training ques- 
tions; he must check the control of training 
targets and make sure that communication 
facilities are ready tc simulate warfare. The 
exercise director must encourage his subor- 
dinates’ initiative, resourceful .ess and ori- 
ginality in carrying out the mission assiqned 
He must teach commanders and staff per- 
sonne! to force their will on the enemy and 
to forestall his deployment and firing. 

The main: principle of combat training 's 
to develop the men's ability to orientate 
themselves in any situation. Commanders, 
political workers and staff officers skilfully 
use this principle in practice making every 
man realise that besides being a sharpshoo- 
ter or a military driver he must be ready to 
engage the enemy at eny moment and to 
overcome all difficulties encountered on the 
battlefield and thus to win a victory 


2. MONITORING ORDER EXECUTION 


The combat training process must be plan- 
ned thoroughly. In this it is necessary to 
consider the men’s training level and their 
ability to act in concert, the condition of 
weapons and combat equipment, the avai- 
lability of training aids and materia! supp- 
lies and provision with motor potential, 
ammunition and fuel. The training and edu- 
cation process is usually planned and con- 
trolled by deputy unit commanders, staff 
officers and chiefs of different fighting arms 
and services. Experience shows that being 
supervised by the commander, these speciae- 
lists can elaborate a training procedure in 
detail, combine skilfully the study of diffe- 
rent subjects with tactical training, and spe- 
cify the main elements of the training pro- 
cess. In this they adhere to the principle 
from the simple to the complicated. During 
this work favourable conditions may take 
shape to provide materia! and technical sup- 
port of the training process, fo cope’ with 
training tasks and thus to meet socialist 
emulation pledges. 


A headquarters is the main control body 
assisting the commander. It must take mea- 
sures to inform the subunits about the mis- 
sions assigned making sure that they are 
properly understood, and check the deci- 
sions taken by the junior commanders and 


lower headquarters and whether they cor- 
respond to the senior commander's concept 
and the appropriate orders and directives. 











To ensure uninterrupted troop contro! 
HQ must monitor the execution of orders. 
In practice this process is made up of sepa- 
rate actiois by commanders and HQ direct- 
ed at the same goal. To proceed to the 
next mission, data concerning the work done 
must be obtained. Under the circumstances 
one cannot do without the appropriate 
contro!. However, this process should not 
be oversimplified by bringing it to a mere 
collection of information on the state of af- 
fairs. Such information must be thoroughly 
analysed so as to find out whether the train- 
ing process is purposeful, promising and 
practicable. In short, checking the execu- 
tion of an order requires great organisa- 
tional efforts on the part of commanders, 
staffs and political bodies which must be di- 
rected to secure a singie decision and the 
acpropriate implementation measures. 

The system for checking the training pro- 
cess embraces al! contro! and execution 
echelons from top to bottom. Regular 
check-ups carried out by officials in charge 
make the executors eliminate the short- 
comings revealed, impartialiy assess their 
work and be exact in reporting and fulfil- 
ling any order. 

To make combat training a speedy and ef- 
fective process, al! those in charge must be 
exacting to the appropriate contro! bodies 
and creative in fulfilling any mission. They 
must encourage the executors’ initiative 
and, at the same time, keep a strict eye on 
their work. 


3. SEARCH FOR NEW TRAINING METHODS 


The Soviet Armed Forces are provided 
with modern weapons and combat equip- 
ment. Their tanks, infantry fighting vehicles 
and armoured personne! carriers possess 4 
high cross-country capacity and manoeuvra- 
bility, reliable armour protection and po- 
werful armaments. The Soviet Army's mis- 
sile, artillery and small-arms fire is charac- 
terised by long range and high hit probe- 
bility. Its equipment used to provide com- 
bat security and support also has excellent 
performance characteristics. The aim is to 
teach the nilitary personnel to handle their 
weapons and equipment unfailingly so as 
to enable them to win a victory in the shor- 
test possible time and with minimal losses. 
This flows from the objective necessity en- 
gendered by the intensive development of 
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ee@apons which is changing methods of 
warfare. Now officers are faced with the 
problem of controlling different fighting 
services and arms which makes the troop 
control process much more complicated. 
Hence the necessity to intensify officers’ 
training in order to improve their profes- 
sional! qualification and skill! in methodics 
as soon as possible. 


To enhance the efficiency of combat train- 
ing, it is acvisable to use rational training 
methods based on military pedagogy and 
psychology. Various forms and methods 
of training must serve to ensure team-work 
among military units and control agencies. 
The commanders prove their training 
methods in practice, striving to make them 
more perfect. By so doing they create pre- 
requisites for new successes and high com- 
bat readiness of the forces. 


The units of each fighting arm need spe- 
cific training. However, they possess some 
common features which enable them to have 
8 single viewpoint on the improvement of 
the training process. This implies a scienti- 
fic approach to the development and use of 
training methods. Today besides his intui- 
tion the commander mus? be proficient in 
military science, pedagogy and psychology. 
In a nutshell, the effectiveness of training 
methods depends on whether they properly 
reflect the latest scientific achievements and 
advanted combat experience. Thus, very 
promising are speed-up training methods 
elaborated on the basis of the theory of si- 
multaneous and stage development of men- 
tal functions and practice! skills. Being train- 
ed with the use of these methods, the men 
can faultlessly operate their weapons and 
equipment from the very beginning. As a 
result, training time may be reduced by at 
least one third end specialists’ qualification 
substantially improved. 

Striving to convey maximum knowledge 
to the trainees and to develop their combat 
skill the instructor must conduct his lessons 
so as to improve his own proficiency in. 
methodics. 

The search for new training methods is an 
original task imposing great responsibility. 
The combat readiness of both individuals 
and a military group as a whole largely de- 
pends on the forms and methods of combat 
training. To elaborate perfect training 
methods is the key problem facing command 
personnel. This problem must be solved to 
make combat training effective. 
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The article deals with the counterof- 
fensive of the Soviet forces at Stalin- 
grad begun on November 19, 1942. 
Hs main result was fhe encirclement of 
the 330,600 enemy grouping. 


The Supreme Comma: d GHQ took the deci- 
sion on a counteroffensive at Stalingrac on Sep- 
tember 13, 1942 during severe defensive fighting. 
“After analysing all possible variants,’ recol- 
lected Marshal of the Soviet Union G. Zhukov, 
“we decided to propose the following plan of 
actions to Stalin: first, with an active defence to 
go on exhausting the enemy; second, to start 
preparing a counteroffensive in order to deliver 
at the enemy in the area of Stalingrad such a blow 
which would sharply change the strategic situa- 
tion in the south of the country in our favour.” 

As a resul. of strenuous work the plan of the 
counteroffensive at Stalingrad, codenamed 


“Uran,”’ was elaborated. Its content boiled down 
to the following: by powerful blows from bridge- 
heads south-west of Serafimovich and the area of 
Sarpinskiye Lakes south of Stalingrad to defeat the 
enemy forces covering the flanks of the strike 
grouping. Then, pressing home the attack in 
converging directions to Kalach and Sovetsky 
to surround and destroy the main enemy forces 
acting in the area of Stalingrad. The South-Wes- 
tern Front (Commanded by Genera! N. F. Vatu- 
tin), the Don Front (under Genera! K. K. Rokos- 
sovsky) and the Stalingred Front (Front Comman- 
der Genera! A. |. Yeryomenko) were drawn for 
carrying out this operation 

The correlation of forces by the beginning of 
the operation wes as follows. The Soviet forces 
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comprised {,106,000 officers and men, 15,500 ar- 
tillery pieces and mortars, 1,463 tanks, and 1,350 
combat planes; the enemy forces numbered over 
1,011,000 officers and men, 10,290 artillery pie- 
ces and mortars, 675 tanks and assault guns and 
1,216 combat planes. 

The moment of the transition to a counterof- 
fersive was defined very skilfully. The nazi 
troops exhausted their offensive capabilities but 
were unable fo organise a solid defence. The 
enemy managed to organise with engineer works 
only tactical zone 6 km deep. There were no 
defensive lines in the enemy's operational depth. 

Our Command took into consideration the 
fact that the most combatworthy German divi- 
sions were engaged in the battle for the city. 
The flanks were protected by Italian and Roma- 
nian formations. The nezi Command had no large 
and strong reserves. Moreover, the activity of 
the Soviet forces on other sectors of the front 
did not allow the enemy to transpor* his men 
and equipment to the Stalingrec area 

The Soviet Command resolutely massed its men 
and equipment in the directions of the main 
strikes. Thus, concentrated at the South-Western 
Front on the break-through sectors with a gene- 
ral depth of 22 km (nine per cent of the entire 
offensive zone) were 70 per cent of its infantry 
and cavalry divisions, 85 per cent of its artillery 
and 100 per cent of its tanks and aircraft. These 
made it possible to achieve superiority over the 
enemy in men 2-2.5-fold; artillery pieces and 
tanks, 4-5-fold and even more 

Particular attention wis paid to the element of 
surprise. It was achieved by keeping secret the 
idea of the operation, the direction of blows, 
the exact moment of the launching of the offen- 
sive, and by e concealed concentration of for- 
ces. The enemy failed to détect the preparation of 
the Soviet counteroffensive. The acknowledge- 
ment of Colonel-Genera! Jodi, Chief of Staff of 
Operational Leadership of the High Command 
of the German forces, testifies to this. He said: 


"We completely missed the concentration of the 
large Russian forces on the fiank of the 6th Army 
(on the Don). We had no idea of the strength of 
the Russian forces in the area. Previously there 
was nothing here and suddeniy a blow of a great 
force, a blow of a decisive significance was de- 
livered here.” 

During the encirclement of the eremy if was 
envisaged to simultaneously organise an inner and 
outer fronts of the encirclement. The inner front 
was organised by tank and mechanised corps 
(mobile army groups). The outer front of the en- 
circlement was organised by infantry and ca- 
vairy formations. 











In solving the formidab sks of the counter- 
offensive an important par was played by the 
political bodies, Party and Komsomo! organisa- 
tions. In the Party and politica work wide use 
was made of the Report of the Chairman of the 
State Defence Commitee made on November 
6, 1942 and the Order of the Day of the People’s 
Commissar of Defence in connection with the 
25th Anniversary of the Great October. Address- 
ing the fighting men, partisans and the whole of 
the Soviet people, Stalin, on behalf of the Party, 
said with deep conviction: “The day when the 
enemy wil! come to know the force of new stri- 
kes by the Red Army is not far off. Our day will 
comel" As soon as the order was received Par- 
ty and Komsomo! meetings were held in regi- 
ments and battalions. In the snowed up trenches, 
on positions the fighting men sized up combat 
missions, swore to execute the order of the 
Motherland with honour 

The offensive of the South-Western and the 
Don fronts began on November 19 and the Sta- 
lingrad Front — a day later. It was conditioned 
by different remoteness of the forces from the 
area of Kalach (the forces of the South-Western 
and the Don fronts were to cover 140 km, « hile 
the Stalingrad Front, 90 km). 

On November 19, 1942 the forces of the 
South-Western and the Don fronts, after a po- 
werful artillery barrage, passed over to the offen- 
sive. When fire was lifted into the depth of the 
enemy defences the fighting men of the Sth 
Tank Army of Genera! P. Romanenko, the 21st 
Army of General !. Chistyakov and the Strike 
Group of the 65th Army under General P. Batov 
rushed forward. Overcoming fierce resistance, 
they penetrated to a depth of 2-3 km in two 
hours and broke through the first position of the 
enemy's main line of defence. Then tank corps 
were committed to action. Jointly with infantry 
formations they completed the breakthrough of 
the 3rd Romanian Army and towards evening ad- 
vanced some 20-35 kn). Following the tank corps 
the cavalry corps were committed to action 
through this gap. They consolidated the success 
of the tankmen and broadened the frontage of 
the offensive. 

On November 20, the forces of the Stalingrad 
Front launched an offensive. The units of the 
57th and the 5ist armies under Generals F. Tol- 
bukhin and N. Trufenov accordingly broke 
through the defences of the 4th Romanian Army. 
A mechanised and a tank corps committed to ac- 
tion advanced up to 40 km. 

While the nazi Command was seeking a way to 
prevent the impending catastrophe, the offen- 
sive of the Soviet forces proceeded successfully. 








The tank and mechanised corps not engaging in 
battles for inhabited locelities and skilfully ma- 
noeuvring, advanced 50-70 km per day. The ene- 
my became panic-stricken. V. Adam, First Ad- 
jutant of the Headquarters of the 6th nazi Army 
described these events in the following way. 
“\Whipped up by fear of the Soviet tanks, German 
trucks, motor cars and staff vehicles, motor- 
cycles, horsemen and cartage rushed westward. 
They ran into each other, got stuck, overturned, 
blocked up the road. Among them men on foot 
were making and forcing their way, marking 
time and clambering. Those who stumbled and 
fell to the ground could not get up again. They 
were trampled down, run over or squashed.” 

At the time the Soviet forces were approach- 
ing Kalach. They acted selflessly and courageou- 
sly. Thus, the advanced detachment of the 26th 
Tank Corps headed by Lieutenant-Colone! G. Fi- 
lippov was assigned the mission fo approach the 
Don and, taking advantage of the darkness, to 
capture a crossing in the area of Kelach. By 
0600 hrs on November 2? the detachment reach- 
ed the area of the crossing. Nezi soldiers were 
warming themselves by campfires. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Filippov took a daring decision. He or- 
dered the vehicle and ‘tank headlights to be 
switched on. The nazis took the moving column 
for their own, and it approached the bridge with- 
out hindrance. When a part of the detachment 
was already on the left bank of the Don a red 
flare soared into the sky. Thet was the signal 
for the attack. Having defeated the guard the de- 
tachment organised a perimeter defence of the 
bridge. By the evening tanks of Lieutenant-Colo- 
ne! N. Filippenko broke through to the bridge 
and consolidated the success of the advanced de- 
tachment. On November 23 Kalach was liberated. 
For courage and heroism Lieutenant-Colonels 
G. Filippov and N. Filippenko were awarded the 
title of Hero of the Soviet Union. 


The operation of encircling the enemy group- 
ing reached its culmination. At 1600 hrs on No- 
vember 23, in the area of the inhabited locality 
of Sovetsky a historic meeting of the units of the 
South-Western and Stalingrad fronts took place. 
The enemy grouping comprising 22 divisions and 
over 160 separate units (rumbering 330,000 offi- 
cers and men) found ther-selves in the ring of en- 
circlement. That very day a large enemy grouping 
in the area of Respopinskaya stopped fighting. 
Twenty seven thousand officers and men of the 
3rd Romanian Army were taken prisoner. 

While the tank and mechanised corps were 
surrounding the enemy grouping in the area of 
Stalingrad, cuvalry and infantry formations were 
approaching the Chir and Akse: Rivers, creating 

















the outer front of the encir rent 

When the encirclement of the 6th Army was 
completed its commander asked permission for a 
breakthrough. But Hitier did not ever allow the 
thought that he would nave to jieave the Volga. 
With the aim of restoring the situation and lifting 
the blockade of the encircled gro’ ping the ene- 
my Commend began immediately to transport 
here troops from Western Europe and other sec- 
tors of the Soviet-German front. Army Group Don 
under Field Marsha! Manstein was hastily acti- 
vated. 

To lift the blockade of the enemy 6th Army and 
part of the ferces of the 4th Tank Army, the 
enemy concentrated in the areas of Kotelnikov- 
sky and Tormosin two groupings. The most dan- 
gerous was the Kctelnikovsky grouping, compris- 
ing nearly 350 tanks including new heavy “Ti- 
ger” tanks. The plan of the German Command 
was to strike blows from two directions to break 
the outer front of the encirclement and reach the 
nazi forces at Stalingrad 

On December 12, not waiting for a complete 
concentration of their own troeps, the nazis pass- 
ed over to the offensive from the area of Kotel- 
nikovsky. The enemy delivered the main blow at 
the Sist Army on the narrow sector along the 
railway to Stalingrad. During three days of fight- 
ing he advanced 45 km and reached the line of 
the Aksai River. Only 60 km were left to the sur- 
rounded enemy grouping. A real threat of the 
blockade being lifted arose. The Supreme Com- 
mand GHOQ transported to this direction from 
its reserve the 2nd Guards Army under General 
R. Malinovsky. On December 19, 1942 the forward 
units of the army entered the battle on the move 
and jointly with the Sist Army stopped the 
enemy. | 

The repulsing of the enemy b!ow from the area 
of Kotelnikovsky was favoured by the success- 
fully developing offensive of the South-Western 
and the left wing of the Voronezh fronts which 
started on Deceniber (6. The forces of the 6th 
Army under Generali ©. Kharitonov and the Ist 
Guards Army under General V. Kuznetsov, hav- 
ing broken through the defences of the 8th Ita- 
lian Army on the Middie Don, advanced during 
eight days some 100-200 km. In his memoirs Ita- 
lian AAajor D. Tolloi, an eyewitness of these 
events. vividly narrates their develocoment. “On 
December 16, the Soviet forces overran the front 


of the Italian Army. Many staffs beaan to change 
their location, thus losing any communication 
with the units. Units attacked by tanks tried to 
escape by running away. They abandoned art)'- 
lery guns and vehicles. Quite a few officers tore 
their insignia of grade and soldiers left machine 











guns, rifles and ammunition 

in a bid to halt the advance of the Soviet for- 
ces the nazi Command committed to action the 
main forces of the Tormosin grouping intended 
for delivering a blow at Stalingrad. However, 
everything was useless. Without slowing down 
the mobile formations of the South-Western 
Front sped on and further penetrated the opera- 
tional depth of the enemy defence. 

On December — the enemy forces abandoned 
further attempts to break through to the sur- 
rounded grouping and took up defensive posi- 
tions. The nazi Command's plan to rescue the 
troops encircled at Stalingrad was frustrated, and 
the plan to supply Paulus’ forces by air also failed. 
The Soviet Command had organised a solid air 
blockade around them. 

The position of the surrounded enemy group- 
ng at Stalingrad became more and more hope- 
less. The majority of the enemy soidiers already 
did not believe in the possibility of a rescue des- 
pite repeated promises by Hitler 

By that time the Soviet Command had prepared 
a powerful blow with the purpose of a complete 
routing of the encircled enemy grouping 
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in his reminiscences Lieutenant-General of the Tank 
Forces V. M. Bogdanov tells us about an episode in 
the counteroffensive of the Soviet forces at Stalingrad 
in December 1942. At that time the 24th Tank Corr: 
under his command captured Tatsinskaya <‘atior, an 
important communications centre in the enemy 


rear.* 


S- December 12. after concentrating thei tank forces 
the nazi troops making up Army Group Goth launched an 
ensive along the Kote ovsky-Stalingrad railway. Paulus 
beaar to draw up his tank forces in the south-west of the 


pocref - the area of Marinovka for the purpose of de- 


rom imsice anc breaking through 
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The Soviet Supreme Command GHO decided to break 
rough the enemy cetfences in the area Novaya Kalitva — 
Monastyrshchine with the forces of the South Western and 
Voronezh fronts and to send four tank corps into tne gep 


re operatior was to deprive the enemy 


oO the poss Diiity to free his surrounded ‘orces Dy Diows 
from immsicge To do so the Red Army was to destroy a’ 


enemy operations reserves and create «4 threat to the newly 
concentrated enemy groupings 
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By the ~orning of December the Soviet forces me- 
nagec to break through the enemy defence and the tank 
corps were sent into the gap 


hus begen the Tatsinskaya raid of the 24th Tank Corps 
he situation demanded of the forces quick surprise ac- 
; Ns allels rates oO! nmovem er? and rapic D ows skill in ma- 


2@uvre@® anc Date Dut the weather hampered their ac 
trons The winter was severely cold and snowy 
The 24th Tank Corps launched an attack along two rou- 


tes and in two echelons The operational group was in 
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the first echelon. There was a tank-borne motorised infan- 
try raiding party In order to concea! our movement we 
were forced to carry out long raids by night while at the 
daytime we tried to move in smal’ -yroups, rolling from co- 
ver to cover. During six days of inis rapid advance we 
moved forward some 240-300 km 

The 24th Tank Corps broke off f-om the friendly forces, 
courageous'y penetrated the enemy rear, struck at the 
enemy on its route, capturing deports of ammunition, fuel, 
food, etc and handed them to the 24th Infantry Brigade 
which in its turn passed them on to the infantry units 

By the end of December 21, the 54th Tank Brigede had 
captured Bolshinkxe and the 4th Heavy Tank Brigade, liyrr 
ka. On the night of December 22, the 130th Tank Brigade 
was assigned the mission to continue movement and by 
the end of the day to capture Skosyrskaya station 

The battie for Skosy skaya station ended by 2200 hrs 
The enemy withdrew in the direction of Morozovsk, remain- 
ING iN Our rear and on our flank when we moved to Ta- 
tsinskaya station and threatening us wth a surprise biow 
We had to cover nearly 30 km to Tatsinskaya. | was con- 
fronted with a dilemma. either to put the materiel in order, 
to fuel vehicies, to replenish ammunition and to give the 
men a rest, or to immediately start fulfilling the mission 
if we postponed the offensive ti!! morning our corps would 
be deprived of the main condition — surprise action at the 
last stage of the main mission and the enemy would under- 
stand the direction of our movement; he would prepare 
for battle, throw in his aviation and we would become 
vulnerable to his air attacks. Therefore | decided fo give 
the men a brief time (2-3 hours) for rest and for fuelling 
combat vehicles and to continue to carry out the mission. 


In the morning of December 24 a thick fog hung low. 
Our forecast came true: the enerny did not expect us Aft 
0730 hrs on the signal “Salvo of Guards Rocket Mortars!” 
our tank brigade launched the attack unexpectedly for 
the enemy. 


Tanks of the 54th Tank Brigade carrying the infantry raid- 
ing party penetrated the aerodrome and began to destroy 
its quard. They shot with machine and submachine guns 
the nazi pilots running to their combat planes. Simulta- 
neously the 130th Tank Brigade captured Tatsinskaya sta- 
tion, destroyed several arfillery batteries and enemy tanks, 
broke through to the aerodrome trom the east and jointly 
with the 54th tank Brigade began to destroy the enemy 
combat planes. The 4th Tank Brigade atta-:ked the village 
of Talovsky. Two infantry companies launched an attack 
from the north thus diverting the attention of the enemy. 


in 1952, an article entitled “About lhose Who Tore 
Themse!ves Away From the Nether World or a Blood Bath 
in Tatsinskaya’ appeared in the German newspaper ‘Die 
Deutsche Soldatenzeitung.” Kurt Streit, a surviving pilot of 
the naz air force, wrote: ‘The morning of December 24, 
1942. Day is just beginning to break in the east, illuminat- 
ing a grey horizon. At that moment Soviet tanks firing on 
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the move broke into the village «cd aerodrome. Combet 
planes immediately bazed up ke torches. Flames were 
raging everywhere. shells bursting, ammunition blowing up. 
Lorries rushed about and desperate'y shouting men were 
running between them 


— Who will give an order, where will the pilots who 
are trying to get out of this heli, go? 


— Start in the direction of Novocherkassk, was ail the 
genera! managed to tel! us. The combat planes were taxiing 
on the takeoff strip from al! directions. All *his was hap- 
pening under fire and in the light of raging fi. es. A crimson 
sky over thousands of dying peopie, their faces expressing 
horror. One Junkers-52 failing to take off was telescoped by 
a tank and they both biew up with a terribie thunder and 
turned into a huge cloud of flame. A Junkers and a Heinkel 
already in the air collided and flew to bits. The roar of 
tanks and aircraft engines mingled with the explosions of 
the artiliery and machine-gun bursts into a monstrous sym- 
phony.” 


The corps destroyed up to 300 enemy combat planes on 
the aerodrome and nearly 50 aircraft on a train. It captured 
or destroyed several dozen aircraft engines, stacks of air- 
bombs and artillery shells of various calibres. 


With the approach of the 24th Tank Corps to the area 
of Tatsinskaya and the biow of the Stalingrad Front for- 
ces the advance of Manstein’s troops petered out. Some 
of the forces, earmarked for saving Paulus, he was forced 
to send to Tatsynskaya. Thus, by the evening of December 
24 north of Tatsinskaya tanks of the 6th Tank Division were 
detected, south of it the 11th Tank Division and between 
them we took prisoner nazis from the 100th Infantry Divi- 
sion. 


Marshal of the Soviet Union A. M. Vasilevsky wrote that 
our success forced the nazi Command to abandon their 
intention to send units and formations co! Operational Group 
Hollidt and the 42nd Tank Corps to help the Koteinikov- 
sky grouping. Now they were forced to throw them to 
the area of Tatsinskaya as also the approeching four tank 
and four infantry divisions which were earlier destined for 
reinforcing the blow at Stalingrad from Nizhne-Chirskaye 
in order to free Paulus. 


The glad news was transmitted to us over the radio thet 
the 24th Tank Corps had been reorganised into the 2nd 
Guards Tank Corps and | was awarded the Order of Suvo- 
rov, 2nd Class, No. 1 and promoted to lieutenant-general. 


From December 24 to December 29 we fought heavy 
battles with the advancing enemy. German combat planes 
began intensive bombing of Tatsinskaya station and our 
forces. The situation was extremely tense. Ammunition was 
running low, especially artillery shells. The enemy pressed 
harder and harder and we hed to save every shell. We 
had at our disposal 39 T-34 and 19 T-70 tanks. However, 
the 2nd Guards Tatsinskaya Corps went on fighting stub- 
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bornly. The Tank Corps of General Paviov and the Mecha 
nised Corps under General Russiyanov were hurrying 
to our aid but the nazis continued to hold them up. On De- 
cember 28 all commanders and political workers of the 
corps resolved as one man to fight till the last shell and 
tank. 


We reported the situation to the Front Commander Ge- 
nerai N. F. Vatutin. On the night of December 29 we were 
given permission to break out of the encirclement an our 
own. The corps having assumea wedge formation rammed 
the enemy battle formations and deploying its flanks both 
to right and to left began rapidly with insignificant losses 
to break out of the encirclement in the direction of the rear 
to lisinka. 


On December 30, 1942 the glorious raid of the Guards- 
men ended. 


During the raid the corps destroyed 11,292 enemy offi- 
cers and men, took 4,769 prisoners, shot up 84 tanks and 
106 guns, and destroyed 431 combat planes. 


During the fighting the Soviet officers and men de- 
monstrated high organisation, fearlessness and courage. 


"Soviet Military Review", No 11, 1982 
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ARMED FORCES 


WARTIME OPERATIONS: USE OF ARTILLERY IN STALINGRAD OFFENSIVE DISCUSSED 


Vv 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 11, Nov 82 pp 40-42 


[Interview with Maj Gen Arty G. Bryukov, under the heading "November 19-- 


Rocket Forces and Artillery Day": "Shattering Salvoes"] 


[Text] Artillery Day [since 1964 — Rocket Forces and Artillery Day) 
was established to mark the outstanding role of the Soviet artillery 
in the rout of the nazi troops at Stalingrad In the Stalingrad ope- 
ration (November 19, 1942-February 3, 1943] the artillery, for 
the first time since the beginning of the Great Patriotic War, deli- 
vered massed biows of tremendous force at the enemy. 

Our correspondent Colonel N. Yeishin interviewed Major-Gene- 
ral of Artillery G. Biryukov. During the Battie of Stalingrad Major 
G. Biryukov was Chief of Staff of the 1st Army Group of the 
Guards rocket mortar units of the Stalingrad Front. At the end 
of the war he was deputy chief of staff of the front’s artillery. 
Now Prof. Grigory F. Biryukov is a department head at the 
M. V. Frunze Military Academy, D. Sc. [Military] and aii Honour- 
ed Scholar of the RSFSR. 


Comrade Major-General, the literature on the Battle of 
Stalingrad throws light on the fact that while achieving 
superiority over the enemy in manpower and equipment. 
and concentration of large masses of artillery, the Sovie' 
Command had to solve quite a few complicated problems. 
What can you, a participant in the battle, tell us about it! 

Speaking of the great batie on the Volga ! shal! re- 
peatediy use the expression ‘for the first time.” These inc- 
lude difficulties and without overcoming them one could 
no! count on success We were to concentrate and deploy 
15.500 artillery pieces against 10,290 pieces possessed by 
the enemy. Imagine, how much ammunition we needed and 
how many transport vehicles and other means we had to 
use to deliver them And everything was to be done 
secretiy’ How we managed to do so can be judged by the 
forced confession of Genera! Jodi, chief of staff of opera- 
tional! leadership of the nari High Command, who, in refe- 
rence to the cases of failure of the German reconnaissance 
wrote that the largest one was in November 1942 when 
“we completely missed the concentration of the large Rus- 
sian forces on the flank of the 6th Army (on the Don)’ 


Realising the complexity and responsibility of the mission 








the Soviet Command elaborated in the minutest detai! mea- 
sures for concealed concentration of the forces It was car- 
ried out on a large frontage and over ae prolonged period 
Here great attention was paid to uninterrupted (mainly 
night) manoeuvring on a wide frontage. It was forbidden to 
use written printed or graphical documents. The main 
method of communication was persona! contact. Even repre- 
sentatives of the Supreme Command GHO personally visit- 
ec battie positions and had talks with commanders and sol- 
diers, and cleared up on the spot points about organising 
battie | had occasion to witness two such visits of the for- 
ces of the Stalingrad Front by Marsha! of the Soviet Union 
G K. Zhukov 

Our difficulties were compounded by our disadvanta- 
geous disposifion Or many sectors the enemy observed 
the Soviet forces defences to a great depth You can ima- 
gine how difficult it was to camouflage auns, mortars 
rocket mortar launchers in a bare steppe However, accu- 
racy, well considered disposition of battie formation, fire 
emplacements, a soldiers acumen. and tne team-work of 
crews made it possible during one night ‘o conceal the 
guns on the fire-swept patch so that in the morning 
the enemy was unable to discover any changes 

| remember how two days before the counteroffensive 
ter battalions of the M-30 rocket mortar launchers arrived 
at the Stalingrad Front. We had long prepered to receive 
them We trained guides and dug fire trenches, covers and 
shelters. That is why the quides in the pitch darkness fault- 
lessiy led the fire crews to their positions 

As to other measures, | can mention an active fire which 
did not stop for a single hour and to which the nazis ge! 
esed to such an extent that they missed an adjustment fire 
carried out simultaneously by the entre front 

Target acquisition was not an easy problem But it was 
also solved successfully Everywhere observation posts 
were set up which the artillery recce men occupied by night 
and lay motioniess for the whole day plotting fortifica 
tions and fire positions of the enemy on maps. Many thou- 
sands of eyes watched the enemy continuously. And when 
on November 19, 1942 (the following day on the Stalin- 
grad Front) powerful saivoes were brought down on the 
enemy, the artillery blow was accurate and crushing 

What new tendencies appeared during the Battle of 
Stalingrad! 

During the counteroffensive at Stalingrad we managed, 
for the first time in the Great Patriotic War, to carry ouf 
an artillery offensive in full volume. 

But the term “artillery offensive” already existed at the 
time. 

Yes, it did. It appeared during the counteroffensive of the 
Soviet forces al Moscow. The Directives of the Soviet Su- 
preme Command GHO on January 10 assigned the mission 
to pass over from practice of an artillery preparation to 
an artillery offensive. The artillery was not only to prepare 
an attack of the infentry and tanks but also to advance 
jointly with them, td break through the entire depth of the 


enemy defences. The infantry and tanks were ordered to 














begin their movement under th» cover of artillery fire, 
following mire and shel! bursts. 

Proceeding from the nature of the infantry and tank ac- 
tions at various stages, the artillery o'fensive was divided 
into three periods: artillery preparation of the attack; arti!- 
lery support of the attack and artillery support of actions 
of the infantry and tanks in the depth of the enemy defen- 
ces. Subsequently the third period was called artillery ac- 
companiment. ; 


The first experience f organising and carrying out an 
artillery offensive (minx me third period) was accumulated 
during the breakthrougn of the enemy defences by the 
20th Army on the Lama River im January 1942. But the full- 
scale artillery offensive was carried out for the first time 
in the counteroffensive of the Soviet forces at Stalingrad. 


| was an eyewitness and a participent in both events. 
In January 1942, | took part in planning an artillery offen- 
sive in the breakthrough rome of the 331st Infantry Divi- 
sion of the 20th Army. 

Exactly one year later, on January 10, 1943 when after 
the enemy refused to accept our ultimatum, and the des- 
truction of the surrounded grouping began, the artillery 
functioned accurately during all three periods. 


| should like to note one very important peculiarity. 
Before the beginning of the liquidetion of the surrounded 
grouping, the Don Front, which was assigned this impor- 
tant mission, had no decisive superiority over the enemy. 
On the contrary, in manpower and tanks it was even infe- 
rior to the enemy. The front had only a 70 per cent su- 
periority in artillery. However, such a superiority was not 
sufficient for a successful offensive. Al! the same, possess- 
ing approximately an equal number of forces, the Soviet 
Command managed in the direction of the main strike 
to create a superiority in all indices while in artillery, « 
more than ten-fold superiority! On January 10 the fire 
was so heavy that the enemy was literally paralysed. That 
day. for the first time in the Great Patriotic War our artil- 
lery supported the attack of infantry and tanks with ea bar- 
rage fire 


An artillery offensive, particularly its second period, when 
it was necessary to strictly maintain a safe distance between 
the infantry, tanks and shell and mine bursts, demanded a 
high combat standard end team-work of crews. How did 
subunits of the Guards rocket mortars act! What missions 
were they assigned! 


The specifics of using rocket artillery were determined by 
its capabilities: massing of fire in a short time, enormous 
moral, psychical and physical influence on the enemy. 

During the artillery preparation of the attack the most 
powertul salvoes were the first and particularly the last. 
Because of this, while the enemy was in a state of shock 
for 2-5 minutes, the infantry and tanks reached the first 
trench i) @ rapid rush and engaged the enemy. 

During the second period the rocket artillery fired at the 











targets located in front of the barrage fire It prevented 
the enemy's withdrawa’ and cut off his reserves 

in the depth of the defences the rocket artillery des- 
troyed and neutralised the eremy reserves, the counterat- 
tacking enemy subunits, and his command posts and strong 
points. 

In the Battle of Stalingrad the M-30, BM-13 and BM-S 
rocke+ mortar launchers were widely used. The M-30 re- 
presented frame-type launchers from which high-explosive 
shells of 200 and 300 mm calibre were fired. They neutra- 
lised and destroyed centres of resistance and strong points 
provided with shelters of the field type. BM-13s having 
132 mm fragmentation high-explosive shells and installed 
on the truck chassis, were used for destroying the enemy 
and equipment located out of shelters. Combat vehicles of 
the BM-8 type based on the 1-26 and T-27 tanks with 82-mm 
fragmentation shells accompanied the tank and cavalry 
corps. 


How was the experience of using artillery, accumulated 
at Stalingrad employed subsequently! 


This experience proved the correctness of views and 
propositions advanced in the Directives of the Supreme 
Command GHOQ on January 10, 1942. The artillery offen- 
sive was employed in al! subsequent operations, and was 
constantly improved upon. In large offensive operations its 
plan wes usually elaborated by the front staff. Proceeding 
from its instructions, the staffs of the armies, corps and di- 
visions concretised the artillery actions by periods. 


When preparing an attack, a massed end concentraied 
fire was used to the entire tactical depth of the enemy de- 
fence (8-10 km and more) in combination with guns de- 
tailed for direct fire at the targets on the forward edge. 
To destroy particularly solid enemy constructions and struc- 
tures a preliminary period was sometimes fixed. The main 
methods of the artillery support of the attack was the suc- 
cessive fire concentration or a barrage fire (first individual 
fire and then double and tripie fire) to a depth of more than 
3-5 km. Frequently these types of fire were used in combi- 
nation. During artillery accompaniment of the infantry and 
tanks in the depth of the defences, the fire and manoeuvr- 
ing of guns and self-propelled gun mounts were combined 
with @ concentrated fire of artillery groups and battalions 
at the most important objectives. 

Today with the advent of new means of combat the 
search for the most rational forms of using artillery jointly 
with other weapons of destruction is under way. In parti- 
cular it is envisaged to carry out fire preparation, support 
and fire accompaniment of the offensive in which the ar- 
tillery plays an important role. 

At the same time an artiliery offensive under certain 
conditions can be used for organising and planning com- 
bat action of the artillery in modern conditions. 


Forty years have elapsed since the beginning of the battle 
on the great Russian river. it is @ long period of time. But 
when one meets those who took part in it one immediately 
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points out that time has rot faded the memory of the 
details of the battle and the names of army buddies. 


We fought ae merciless, severe and strong enemy, that 
is why our victory in the struggie for the night cause is so 
dear to us. And it is impossible to forget those with whom 
shoulder to shoulder we defended every inch of our 
Homeland and then drove the enemy from it 

it is always with great emotion thet | meet K. Karsanov, 
Major-Genera! (Ret) Hero of the Soviet Union, the former 
Chief of the Operational Group of the Guards rocket mor- 
tar units of the Stalingrad Front 

Alter the Great Patriotic War many front-line soldiers 
who were lieutenants and captains during the Battle of 
Stalingrad became experienced teachers training cadres 
for the defence of the Motherland. Lieutenant-General 
(Ret) | Shamshin and Major-General (Ret) V. Kobzev, 
taught at the Frunze Academy for many years. The activity 
of Lieutenant-Genera! V. Reznichenko, Deputy Chief of the 
Academy, Major-General! P. Leontyev and instructors Co- 
lonels V. Saksonovy and F. Savchenko has been very 
fruitful. 

They carry out an active patriotic work with the youth. 
Many of them visited the 36th Moscow Secondary General 
Education Schoo! whose pioneer detachment is named 
after Captain V. Novikov, commander of a mortar artillery 
battalion, who died a hero's death on the battlefield. There 
is also a museum of the 85th Guards Mortar Regiment 
which fought at Stalingrad end Captain V. Novikov was an 
officer of this regiment. 

The participants of the Battle of Stalingrad meet in Vol- 
gograd on the land drenched with the blood of the front- 
line soldiers. | have been there too. And every time 
| remembered fhe city during those grim days when it lay 
in ruins, when the slopes of the Mamai Hill were every- 
where covered with splinters of shells and mines. In Volgo- 
grad literally everything is reminiscent of the heroic pest. 
Here there are many monuments fo the heroes of the Baitle 
of Stalingrad. The city proper, raised from the ruins with °'s 
broad and light streets and avenues, is an eternal monu- 
ment to the courage and staunchness of the Soviet people. 
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FORCES 


SERVICEMEN’S OFF-DUTY TIME DISCUSSED 


by Lt Col A. Yakovlev: "Servicemen's Off-Duty Time"? 


The moral and physica! state of a 
serviceman and his efficiency de- 
pend not only on the way he works 
but also on his rest during off-duty 
hours. 

Servicemen’s off-duty time is spe- 
cited in the regulations of the 
Soviet Armed Forces. Men on ac- 
tive service are entitied to an ave- 
rage of 1,180 hours of free time 
annually. This proves sufficient for 
their all-round cultura! development 
and also to satisfy their spiritual 
interests and develop their artistic 
and creative abilities. How service- 
men spend their free time is lar- 
gely determined by the organisation 
of their daily routine and off-duty 
environment. 

For young men on active service 
the Soviet Armed Forces are a 
school of high culture contributing 
to develop their abilities and ta- 
lents. For quite a few of them their 
amateur activities in the army pre- 
determined the choice of their ci- 
vilian occupation. Thus, when serv- 
ing in the Baltic Fleet Seamen Yu. 
Vinogradov, V. Grishin and A. Kras- 
now joined the amateur association 
functioning in the navy. Later they 
chose the literary profession and 
were admitted to the USSR Union of 
Writers. People’s Artiste of the 
USSR Ye. Matveyev maintains thet 
his amateur art activities in the army 
launched him on his theatrical ca 
reer 
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The widely known weapon de- 
siqner M. Kalashnikov, constructor 
cf the famous submachine gun, also 
revesied his aptitude for techno- 
logy while he was on active service. 
Private of the Reserve A. Privalov, 
who is now a well-known coach 
in weight-lifting, also went in for 
sport in the army. 


The army provides favourable 
conditions for educating the men's 
cultural taste and developing al! 
aspects of their personality. 


In military units and on ships 
there are soidiers’ and sailors’ 
clubs and in subunits, Lenin Rooms 
(Cabins). The army's educational 
impact is enhanced by institutions 
functioning on a voluntary basis such 
as Museums and Rooms of Combat 
Glory, people's universities of cul- 
ture, amateur film and ort studios, 
amateur theatres, literary associa- 
tions, etc. Many servicemen devote 
their free time to amateur theatri- 
cals. 


Servicemen'’s amateur artistic acti- 
vities develop as an integral part 
of the Soviet people's culture. In 
this country a total of 24 min peo 
ple engage in amateur art activi- 
ties catering for a total average 
daily audience of up to 1.5 min. 

The amateur art collective of a 
military unit is based on appropriate 
circles functioning in companies. 











For instance, im one unit of the 
Order of Lenin Leningrad Military 
District the companies ave voca! 
and musical circles and a chorus to 
meet the servicemen: diverse requi- 
rements. "he amateur art activities 
of this unit are supervised Dy a 
club, which aiso piays *he role of a 
metnodoiogica’ centre. With the as- 
sistance of the amateur art co'fecti- 
ves in subunits the club organises 
iiterary-dramatic performances and 
concerts to celebrate holidays and 
red-leter days. The musica! ensem- 
bie calied “Praporshcliik” is very 
popular in the unit, each of its mem- 
bers having been awarded the title 
of Honoured Artiste of the Karelian 
ASSR 

Many servicemen are keen on 
technology and devote much of 
their free time to improving their 
knowledae in this fieid. In the army 
they have ample opportunity for 
this. For instance, they may attend 
consultation centres or innovator's 
rooms provided with assembly and 
fitter’s equipment. Military innova- 
tors are active perticipants in the 
all-union review of scientific and 
technologice! achievements of the 
youth. The best invenfions of the 
unit's military specialists were shown 
at the country’s central exhibitions 
and earned high praise. During the 
Tenth Five-Year-Plan period (1976- 
80) 891 militery inventors were 
awarded medals of the USSR Exhibi- 
tion of Economic Achievements and 
1,804 young participants were pre- 
sented with diplomas for their echie 
vements in science and technology 

One can hardly imagine soldiers 
off-duty time free from sports acti- 
vities. All servicemen indulge in 
sport. Military subunits heave sports 
sections (volieybal!, track-and-field. 
chess, etc). Almost al! military units 
have stadiums and gymnasiums. On 
Sundeys and holidays sports cames 
and competitions are frequentiy or- 
genised in the forces 

To provide perfect off-duty envi- 
ronment is the task confronting com- 
manders and political workers acting 
in cooperation with Party and Kom- 
somo! organisations 
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Servicemer’s rest is classified es 
follows: breaks (rest) between tra:- 
ning lessons, daily rest after trarn- 
ing, rest efter shortened training on 
the eve of days off, rest on Sundays 
and holideys. 

Each kind of rest is organised spe- 
cifically with the use of the appro- 
priate forms and methods. in the in- 
tervals Letween training lessons the 
men usually relax in short games, 
entertainment. informal talks and 
other measures organised by the 
most active men in the subunit. 

The men's rest, after their daily 
training, is usually arranged in the 
barracks by commanders, politica! 
workers and Lenin Room councils, 
taking into account the definite de- 
gree of fatique the men experience 
after their strenuous training. 

The rest programme for the day 
before the free day or for Sunday is 
drawn up so as to diversify the 
men's leisure. Here is an instance of 
Sunday rest in one motorised in- 
fantry unit. 

One group of men made an excur- 
sion by bus, another went to the 
theatre and some men were permitt- 
ed to go to the town or a walking- 
out pass. 

Those who stayed in the unit li- 
nes gathered in the Lenin Rooms 
to see the TY programme ‘| Serve 
the Soviet Union!’ Some men went 
to the gymnasium, where weight- 
lifting competitions were heid. 

in the afternoon the men were 
visited by amateur artistes from the 
local works. In the packed cluo 
they performed songs, dances, acro- 
batic feats and gave recitations. Af- 
ter the concert al! present left for 
the soldiers’ tea-house in a cheer- 
ful mood. The day of rest ended 
with dancing in the club's foyer 

Rest programmes for Sundays also 
envisage film festivals, matinées and 
soirees devoted to various themes, 
debates, talks, quizzes, etc. 

Great effort is required to arran- 
ge servicemen’s rest on holidays. 
The purpose of festive activities in 
the forces is fo enrich the men Spi- 
rituelly by observing the appropriate 
ceremonies. The merking of red-letter 
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days, such as the anniversary of the 
Great October Socialist Revolution 
and the formation of the USSR, the 
ist of May and the day of the Soviet 
people's victory in the Great Patriotic 
Wer (1941-45), must be directed 
at showing the politica! essence of 
this or that event in order to bring 
uD servicemen in the spirit of devo- 
tion to their Motherland. 

To provide perfect off-duty en- 
vironment is @ complicated task re- 
quiring much effort. But this work 
will be rewarded because good rest 
multiplies the men's strength, broe- 
dens their outlook and enriches 
their spiritua! life 
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ALR FORCES 


PROCEDURES FOR FLYING IN CLOUDS DESCRIBED 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 11, Nov 82 pp 21-22 


(Article by Lt Col G. Baldenkov, under the heading "Combat Training": “Flying 
in Cl ouds"] 





LYING IN CLOUDS, wien the 

F pilot can see neither land- 

marks nor the natura! hori- 
ton, is a complex and important 
task. it becomes even more com- 
plicated wher the flight is to be 
carried out along a specified route 
with the purpose of performing a 
combat mission. To find and destroy 
the target the airman should not 
only perfectly pilot his aircraft but 
also penetrate AD lines, by- 
pass his missiiw ww. ing sites and 
artillery positions, avoiding encoun- 
ters with enemy irterceptor-fighters. 

All this requires of the flying per- 
sonnel high serial and combat train- 
ing standards, mora! and psycholo- 
gical steeling and profound navige- 
tional knowledge and skill. As pilot- 
ing and navigation in the clouds are 
carried out with the use of instru- 
ments, the crew must be wel! versed 
in the use of electronic and radar 
equipment for navigational purpo- 
ses, have sufficient flight experience 
and possess an appropriate profi- 
ciency level. 

The main elements by which the 
quality of air navigation during an 
en-route flight is judged are the 
accuracy of maintaining the line of 
flight and the accuracy of approach- 
ing the target both in time and 
piece. 

During preflight training the crews 
siways take into account the possi- 


bility of flying in instrument meteo- 
rologice! conditions. The engineer 
and navigation plen (« preplanned 
procedure of crew operation in the 
air) is also drawn up with due re- 
gard for this possibility. The content 
of the flight plen depends on the 
character of the mission, aircraft 
equipment, navigational end tactical! 
situation in the area over which the 
plane is to fly. It includes the flying 
mode and flight profile, fuel con- 
sumption estimations for each stage 
of the flight, methods for controlling 
and correcting the route, the target 
approach procedure and other mea- 
sures aimed at ensuring reliable exe- 
cution of the task and enhancing 
satety 

Modern equipment and ver-atile 
navigation systems enable airmen 
to sclve air navigetion problems 
with high quality and in eny weather 
conditions. But it may heppen in 
combat that when flying over enemy 
occupied territory the pilot will 
fail to find a radio bescon. Besides, 
in combat conditions the crew wil! 
use, for reasons of secrecy, the air- 
craft radio equipment only in 
emergencie,. Therefore the crew wi! 
have to rely mainly on its own for- 
ces and the available aircraft equip- 
ment. The main navigationa! equip- 
ment will include an aircraft clock, 
speed and altitude indicators, radio 
and magnetic compasses and a 











ground-position indicator, and the 
main air navigation method will be 
dead-reckoning 

Initial flight route calculations do 
not take the wind into account. Cor- 
rections are introduced during pre- 
flight training after receiving the 
latest meteorologica! data. 

Prior to take-off, it is necessary 
to adjust course indicators, switch 
on pitot-static tube heaters and 
check the anti-icing system. 

if the horizon line is clearly vi- 
sible, take-off presents no difficul- 
ties. The clouds are usually entered 
without changing the heading and 
benk to avoid illusions. Further climb 
to the assigned flight level and app- 
roach to the initial route point (IRP) 
are performed with the aid of a ra- 
dio beacon. The plene is turned to- 
wards the ground radio station and 
flies in its direction with the help 
of a radio compass. To ensure accu- 
rate passage of the IRP maintaining 
the course of the next flight stage. 
the aircraft should be led out onto 
the roll-in point keeping the pre- 
calculated relative bearing of me 
radio station. 

lf the assigned flight level has 
been reached before approaching 
the IRP, the next stage of flight, af- 
ter passing it, should be used to 
determine the true values of rhe 
ground speed and the drift angie 
This data wi!l serve «4s a basis to 
define wind direction and speed. 
During subsequent stages this date 
is constantly refined. After correc- 
tion of the heading the aircraft pro- 
ceeds to the route turning point 
(RTP). The moment of approaching 
it is determined by the dead-rec- 
koning method and is checked 
against radio bearings 

During subsequent stages of flight 
the crew checks the accuracy of 
navigation by determining the ectua! 
position of the aircraft relative to 
specific route points. The direc- 
tion and range can he monitored 
separately 

Direction monitoring boils down 
to determining the actual course of 
flight and the value of the deviation 
from the course line. The range 
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monitoring consists in ceiculeting 
the distance to the RTP or a check 
reference point to ensure accurate 
approach to them in due time 

Further course corrections con- 
sist in changing the headin. and the 
flight speed so as to return the 
plane to the assigned course line or 
direct it to the RTP and lead it out 
onto the target. 

The course is alterea only if the 
value of heading or speed correc- 
tions tangibly exceeds probabie 
computation errors. 

To ensure target approach in due 
time, a speed menoeuvre is most 
often used. The minimum distance 
required to execute such a mea- 
noeuvre is calcul-ted before the 
flight. Using this distence and the 
revealed time error, the ground 
speed is determined. 

lf the target is to be approached 
from under the clouds, the breaking 
of the cloud leyer begins from ea 
specific line which provides timely 
visual referencing to the ground 
and enough fime to prepare for 
combat use of weapons. When ce!- 
culating the time of target approach 
it is mecessary to take into eccount 
a probable manoeuvre to avoid 
the fire of enemy AD devices. 

The target escape is normally car- 
ried out et @ low altitude. The flight 
terminates in approaching the point 
of arrive! which is usually desig- 
nated as a radio fix. 

The nature of the cloud cover may 
be unfavourable tor flight. Thunder- 
clouds, for instance, ere characte 
rised by powerful ascending end 
descending currents. A high degree 
of their saturation with water mey 
cause rapid and heavy icing. Hail, 
which is not a rare occasion in such 
clouds, may damage the skin, tail- 
plane, canopy, air inteke, external 
tenks and other perts of the eir- 
craft. Strong electric fields existing 
in thunderclouds completely rule 
out the possibjiity of plene-ground 
communicetion. Furthermore, bright 
flashes and desiening thunder exert 
an edverse psychological effect on 
the crew members which may lead 
to the loss of spatie! orientation in 
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the conditions of extre ~e turbulence 
and poor visibility. Thet is why 
flights in thundercloud: are daenge 
rous and flight menus!s prohibit 
them 

In most cases thunderclouds cen 
be detected visually. At night or if 
they are covered by ofher clouds, 
they cen be loceted with a redar. 
The approach to the thunderstorm 
zone can be determined by the 
swinging of fhe radio compass 
needie, cracks and noise in earpho- 
nes, lightning fleshes and increased 
turbulence. 

it is recommended to bypass thun- 
derstorms at a distance of at least 
10 km or with an elevation of 
1,000 m and more over the thun- 
dercioud. 

Skilled flying personne! cen suc- 
cessiully cope with el! these dan- 
gerous phenomena. in combat such 
weather conditions will be widely 
used by the airmen to achieve the 
secrecy and element of surprise ne- 
cessery to penetrate the enemy AD 
system and successfully atteck him. 


> 
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AIR FORCES 


HELICOPTERS: 


FIGHTING ICING 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 11, Nov 82 pp 22-23 


[Article by Eng Lt Col Yu. Malakhov, Cand. 


Helicepter Icing"] 


i text 


To make effective use of the 
de-icing systems with which 
modern helicopters are pro- 
vided the pilot must be well 
aware of the conditions under 
which icing arises, how it ma- 
nifests itself and what danger 
# presents. 


This phenomenon is most common 
within @ temperature range of + 5°C 
to —-20°C at altitudes of 450 to 
1,800 m. Icing may also take place 
at zero or small negative tempere- 
tures in conditions of high humidity 
(drizzie, rain, sleet). Very dangerous 
in this respect are cumuli and strati, 
and also ascending currents rising 


above mountain peaks from the 
windward side. 

Ice generally formed on the heli- 
copters frontal parts, main and 
tail rotor blades, canopy glazing, 
instrumentation sensors, aerials and 


engine input devices is conducive 
to a decrease in the fiow rate 
through the engine and disturbance 
of its uniformity at the inlet to the 
compressor, which, in turn, may 
give rise to considerable vibration, 
anc, in some cases, to engine surge 
and even stalling. 

Also troublesome is icing of the 
leading edge of the main and tail 





* Besed on foreign press reports 


Sc. (Technology): 


rotors, the ones with a sharp lead- 
ing edge covering with ice quicker. 

At the present time helicopters 
use electrothermal and liquid de- 
icing systems. According to foreign 
press reports, systems for micro- 
wave heating of the blade leading 
edges and their vibrational excite- 
tion fo remove ice are currently 
under test. Some specialists think it 
most effective to use special de- 
icing pastes applied to the biedes 
of the main and tai! rotors. Quite a 
few varieties of such pastes have 
been proposed, with their base 
formed by polyethyleneglycol, gly- 
cerine, shellac, or polyvinylacetate 
and dibutylphthalate. Recent foreign 
publications, however, carry con- 
flicting reports on the effectiveness 
of these compounds. 


A heating element is the main 


component of the electrotherma! 
de-icing system of the main and 
tail rotor blades. A. C. generators 


are used as @ power source. Heat- 
ing elements, which are basically a 
flet spiral protected by  severa! 
layers of fibre glass with ea rubber 
layer to increase erosion resistance 
glued on top are arranged on the 
upper end lower surfaces of the 


bledes close to the leading edge. 
The elements are combined into 
sections, the main rotor blades 


carrying up to four sections and the 
up to two. The 


tail rotor blades 





"Pighting 








system operates in the cyclic pulse 
mode, which prevents overheating 
of the elements and reduces power 
consumption. The sections operate 
one after another in succession, 
with switching being effected auto- 
matically by means of a time relay 
For the average helicopter the ope- 
rating cycle of the de-icing system 
of the main rotor bledes is 12 sec., 
and that of the (ail rotor blede, 
24 sec. Depending on the intensity 
of icing, the crew may alter the du- 
ration of the cycle at will. 

Engines generally use combined 
de-icing systems. For heating of 
the input and dust-protection devi- 
ces electrothermal protection § is 
commonly used, whereas the spin- 
ner front struts and compressor first 
stage units are heated by hot air 
taken off the compressor or by 
waste hot oil pumped from. the 
engine. 

Pitot-static tubes are heated so- 
lely by electricity. The system is cut 
in automatically by means of a sen- 
sor, which signals the beginning of 
icing. 

The crew can determine the be- 
ginning of icing visually, judging 
by the condition of the canopy 
windscreen. Some helicopters use 
a passive de-icing sensor in the 
shape of ea small rod placed out- 
side the cockpit within the pilot's 
field of view. The road carries red 
marks enabling the pilot to deter- 
mine th intensity of the process 
when the system is actuated. The- 
se methods) however, are largely 
approximate, for icing of the winds- 
creen and the rod takes place 
later and proceeds siower than that 
of the blades. 

Today wide use is made of the 
RIO-3 type radio-isotope icing sen- 
sors, whose operating principle 
consists in -egistering the number 
of moisture particles passing from 
the sensor to the pick-up With the 
helicopter flying, the RIO-3 automa- 
tically cuts in the de-icing system 
of the main and tail rotor blades. 

Timely actuation of the de-icing 
system is an important condition for 
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ensuring flight safety. After the en- 
gine has been started at an ambient 
air temperature of +-S°C or lower 
care should be taken to see that 
heating of the pitot-static tube, air 
intake and engines is turned on. 

lt is practicable that the hot air 
supply throttle or valve is switched 
on depending both on the indice- 
tions of the warning pane! installed 
in the cockpit and on the mounting 
gas temperature behind the tur- 
bine. Deiayed switching of the | 
blade de-icing system is very dan- 
gerous, for the blades may be da- 
maged during removal «’ the ice. 
Asymmetric removal of ice is no 
less dangerous; therefore, when the 
blades are covered with ice during 
flight, it is prohibited to manipulate 
sharply the controls, eg. pedals, 
collective-pitch and cyclic control 
levers. 

Delayed switching of the engine 
de-icing system may cause damage 
to parts of the engine gas-flow pas- 
sage (primarily compressor blades) 
by lumps of removed ice. It is the- 
refore advisable in such casé: to 
leave the icing zone. 

It should also be borne in mind 
that arbitrary use of the de-icing 
system is impermissible, for its 
switching reduces engine power 
and impairs engine economic opera- 
tion. Considerable consumption of 
hot air reduces engine power by 
close to four per cent, and increases 
fuel consumption by three per cent. 

The canopy glazing uses an elect- 
rothermal and occasionally a liquid 
de-icing system with alcohol serving 
as the working fluid. The electro- 
thermal! system includes a wire — or 
film-type heating element. Accord- 
ing to foreign press reports, the lat- 
ter is finding ever increasing appii- 
cation. Films are applied by the 
method of cathode atomisation in a 
vacuum, which virtually does not 
affect optical properties of the 
glass. 

The glazing heating system nor- 
maily operates in the pulse mode, 
for which purpose automatic tempe- 
rature regulators functioning on the 
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principle of the bridge circuit are 
used. When the glass temperature 
rises above the rated value (+ 40°C), 
the heating element is de-energised, 
and the glass cools down; when the 
temperature drops below the rated 
value, the operating cycle is re- 
peated. 

Although provision of helicopters 
with the de-icing system has sub- 
stantially expanded their potentiali- 
ties during the autumn-winter pe- 
riod, this system calls for competent 
operation. 
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FORCES 


RIFLE COMPANY: 


ASSAULT TRAINING 
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iArticle by Captain N. Yefremeyev: 


| Tex 


t | 


The attention of Senio- Lieutenant 
Samsonov, commander of the turning 
force, was fixed on an ugly, rickety 
iooking bridge across a mountain 
river which the local inhabitants 
named Kaerasu — dark water Sam- 
sonov wondered why it was called 
dark, because, on the contrary, it 
was clear. You could see every 

bottom. But his 
concentrated on a 


stone on the 
thoughts were 

different 
baffled when the “enemy” had ma- 
naged to straddie the bridce and 
Organise an effective defence sy- 
stem which halted 


totally matter He was 


the advance of 
his turning force. Samsonov did not 
know, nor could he know, that the 
“enemy hed lended 
descent made 


a helicopter 
up of two platoons 
with mortars and recoilless guns 


Samsonov's turning force consist- 
ed of his motorised infantry com- 
pany re:nforced with a tank and 
a mortar platoon, combat enginee: 


section and two antiaircraft quac- 


ruple gun mounts. 


The force had executed the march 
with all possible precautions The 
commander had organised al! round 
air observation He placed a part 
of his submachine gunners outside 
the armour to shower any ambush 
with leed 


der placed one 


The company comman- 
antiaircraft quad- 
ruple mount closer to the head of 


"Engagement on the Karasu River"] 
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the column to provide cover against 
air attack and against the possible 
appearance of ‘“suboteurs.”’ The co- 
lumn reached the bridge without 
running into an ambush. The ‘‘ene- 
my” allowed the patro! vehicle to 
come within effective range of his 
fire weapons. Machine gun and 
submachine gun bursts struck sud- 
denly from the other bank of the ri- 
ver, from the rocky crests that 
squeezed the narrow valley. His mis- 
sile launchers joined in. Samsonov 
realised that the “enemy” had fore- 


stalled him. 


The company commander decided 
to drive the “enemy” out of his 
positions on the heights adjacent 
to the valley. To this end he intena- 
ed to employ mortar and tank gun 
fire Having neutralised the ‘ene- 
my’ emplacements he wanted to 
launch an assault to seize the bridge 


coup de main. 


After a brief fire attack Samso- 
nov led his company into the as- 
sault The “enemy” stopped the 
attackers with wel!-coordinated ac- 
curate fire and forced them to with- 
draw. He had chosen highly suitable 
positions for his strong points and 
ranged al! the weapons on the app- 
roaches to the bridge The rocks 
afforded the defenders reliable co- 
ver from al! fire. It looked as if the 
battle for the bridge would be a 











protracted one Samsonov was even 
sorry he had asked to be appointed 
turning force commander. But then he 
felt ashamed of his weakness He 
started looking for a way out of the 
situation. He pressed his cheek to 
the rough surface of the rock which 
had preserved the cooiness of the 
ngnt He felt as if it were easier 
1o breathe The area smelied of dus? 


powder smore and diese! fue! 


Wondering what he should do 
Samsonov cast a glance at his watch 
The hands hed already ‘recorded’ 
the time he had iost. The turning 
force had been delayed for half 
an hour at the bridge How long 
would it be kept here altogether’ 


Who couid have thought that such 
a smal! pass so far away from the 
exercise area would become so im- 
portant? The narrow mountain road 
passing through it opened a short 
way to a broad valiey It was now 
clear that the side which was the 
first to straddle the pass would hold 
the initiative in its hands and dic- 
tate its terms to the opposing side 
That was why at caybreak the regi- 
mental commander sent a smal! des- 
cent under Senior Lieutenant Yur- 
chikov. And the helicopters deli- 
vered it to the mountain pass. Thus, 
Yurchikov had forestalied Senior 
Lieutenant Samsonov's force that 
should have seized and fortified 
the pass 


And now it was necessary fo drive 
the descent out of its positions and 
consolidate the ground. 

Samsonov knew that if he had 
the time it would be difficult for 
Yurchikov to hold the pass with his 
small descent 

it will be impossibie to knock 
the enemy cut with a head-on as- 
sault Even if he managed to do 
so. the price would be extremely 
high The bridge had obviously 
been mined The ‘enemy’ would 
surely demolish the bridge if forced 
to withdraw And that would mean 
the end’ His obedient imagination 
gave him a graphic picture of the 
bridge being exploded In his minds 
eye he vividly saw. a tall pillar of 
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dust and dispersed rocks 


While thinking over his mission, 
Samsonov decided to assemble the 
platoon leaders. This was easier to 
do in the mountains than in the 
field The “enemy” had stopped 
firing 


Samsonov heard somebody app- 
roaching him from behind. Turning 
round he saw Lieutenant Pertsev, 
first platoon leader, hurrying towards 
him. 

Then Senior Lieufenant Sazlov, 
tank platoon leader, and the others 
arrived. Samsonov asked them: 

Well, Comrades, how are we 
going to take the bridge?” 

Pertsev was the first to speak. He 
said: 

“Under cover of ali fire weapons 
two infantry fighting vehicles will 
make a rush for the bridge at top 
speed and seize it.” 


As the company commander |is- 


‘ tened to the platoon leader, he 


knew what to do in that situation. 
Despite this, he asked the officers: 


“Have you any other sugges- 
tions?” 


Baziov was the next to speak. He 
said: 

“| propose we attack not with two 
infantry fighting vehicles, but with 
all the forces available.” 


“To raise all the clamour we can,” 
Pertsev remarked with a smile. 


“Precisely so,” Bazlov continued 
unperturbed. ‘We should not un- 
derestimate the ‘enemy’. We've 
learnt that already. He can observe 
all our manoeuvring very well. So, 
let him see that we intend to launch 
an assault on him. We shall open 
fire, make a lot of noise and put up 
a few smoke screens. Let him try 
to fight us beck. Meanwhile Pertsev 
with two or three infantry fighting 
machines will turn this mountain at 
a high speed (Baziov pointed to the 
mountain) to strike at the fiank and 
rear.” 


“That's a way out,” Samsonov 
thought He was surprised to see 
that Bazlov's intention hed coinci- 
ded with his own. He asked the of- 

















ficers: 

“Any other views! Here are my 
orders...” 

The mortars, tanks and infantry 
fighting vehicles struck aimost si- 
multaneously. The thunder of fire 
echoed in the valley. The “enemy” 
responded with machine gun bursts. 
Mortars fired from behind the 
bridge. The exchange of fire reach- 
ed a climax. Senior Lieutenant Sam- 
sonov radioed: 

“Storm calling Birch and Pine. 
Forward!” 

Samsonov felt the excitement rise 
in him as always before an engage- 
ment. 


The tanks siowly headed for the 
bridge with the infantry fighting 
vehicles in their wake Oense 
clouds of smoke rose from their 
exhausts. They gradually enveloped 
the whole valley. The smoke screen 
puzzied the “enemy”. His fire sub- 
sided, but only for a moment 


The smoke screen prevented the 
“enemy” from seeing two infantry 
fighting vehicles making a sharp 
turn to the left and disappearing 
between two heights through a 
saddie to execute a turning move- 
ment. Fifteen minutes later they had 
turned the rhountain and stopped 
in front of the river The Karasu was 
flowing swiftly between its rocky 
banks. Fording it in vehicles was 
out of the question. Pertsev radioed 
the situation to Samsonov. 


Samsonov thought with disap- 
pointment: “! should heave foreseen 
that.” However, he was pleased 
that the manoeuvre had been suc- 
cessful. The main thing now was to 
prevent the “enemy” from spotting 
the group before it went into the 
assault. He calculated the time Pert- 
sev would need to cross the river 
and complete the turning movement 
It would be quite a while, but 
there was no alternative 


“Dismount,” Samsonov ordered. 
Then in a friendly way he added: 
“Alexei Omitriyevich, we have all 
our hopes pinned on you.” 


Samsonov could not help being 
excited. Twenty minutes had passed 
after Pertsev’s last report. There 
were no calls from him any more 
An estimate showed that the infan- 
trymen should have already com- 
pleted the turning movement and 
arrived at the lines of assault on 
the flank and in the rear of the 
“enemy.” They should have fired a 
green flare signalling their readi- 
ness for the assault. 


The company commander “tra- 
versed” the entire route of the 
group on the map wondering what 
had caused the delay. Samsonov 
assumed that it must have been 
the river that had caused the delay. 
“The Karasu is a nasty river,” he 
thought. He was even sorry that he 
hed not headed the group, but had 
assigned a young lieutenant this 
mission. 


At long last a flare soared from 
behind a mountain not far from 
the bridge. Leaving a whitish trai! 
in the sky it divided into three 
green buds. That very second the 
“enemy” opened rapid submachine 
gun fire on his left flank. There 
were « few grenade bursts. Samso- 
nov ‘ad long waited for that mo- 
ment. That was why he lost a few 
moments. In his mind he commended 
Pertsev. Then he gasped: 


“Forward!” 


The tanks and infantry fighting 
vehicles headed for the bridge fir- 
ing on the move. The infantrymen 
attacked in dismounted formation. 


The surprise assault from the flank 
and rear caused confusion in the 
“enemy” ranks. He started te with- 
draw in haste. 


Lieutenant Pertsev and his machi- 
ne gunners forced their way onto 
the bridge. He located the demoli- 
tion charge, because it had not 
even been concealed. The way was 
now clear. 


The turning force resumed the ad- 
vance. Senior Lieutenant Samsonov 
was thinking ebout the next enge- 











gement on the pass, helping beat 
off an “enemy” assault. 


Samsonov cast a glance at the 
gorge where he sew the Karasu. 
From the top it seemed dark and 
even black. He took note of this 
fact. He saw that he was wrong 
wondering why the name of the ri- 
ver did not correspond to the co- 
lour of its waters. Everything fitted 
in right now. However, his mind 
was now fixed on the forthcoming 
engagement, and this thought ousted 
all others. The pass was not far 
off now. 
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NAVAL FORCES 


HELICOPTER ASW TRAINING IN MEDITERRANEAN SEA 
Moscow KRASNAYA ZVEZDA in Russian 11 Nov 82 p l 
/Article by Sr Lt A. Veledeyev: "From a Ship's Airfield"/ 


/Text/ The helicopter, whose crew is commanded by Sr Lt S. Zobov, lifted 

off the deck of the ASW ship “Admiral Isakov" which was proceeding at full 
speed under the flag of the First Deputy Commander of the Red Banner Northern 
Fleet Vice Adm V. Kruglyakov. /End editorial comment/. 


In the assigned region "enemy" aircraft sought to prevent the operations of 
the ASW helicopter. But radar operators, subordinates of Sr Lt S. Nemkov, 
observed the airborne target and passed the information to the men of the 
fire control unit. The missile and artillery men covered the helicopter's 
actions with precise fire. 


Soon the helicopter located the submarine. The crew passed the necessary 
data to the ship. Saliors of the mine and torpedo unit dropped the winning 
point in the duel. Mediterranean Sea (Sent by radio operator seaman \V. 
Shakinov). 
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PERCEPTIONS, VIEWS, COMMENTS 


COMMENTARY ON MILITARY USE OF SEAS 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 11, Nov 82 pp 51-52 


[Article by G. Sturua, Cand Sc. (History), under the heading “International 
Affairs": “Peace to the Ocean Waters” ] 


[Text] The Soviet Union's business-like and construc- 
tive approach to the most urgent problem of the 
present time — curbing the arms race, was vivid- 
ly manifested in the memorandum submitted to 
the Second Specia! Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly on Disarmament in June and 
July 1982. An important part of this document is 
devoted to the problem of limiting naval activi- 
ties in certain areas of the world ocean. It is diffi- 
cult to overestimate the importance of this pro- 
blem, especially in this decade, when the Western 
powers have been pushing ahead with their na- 
val build-up and aggressive plans in the World 
Ocean. 


The responsibility for the growing tension in 
the seas and oceans lies first of all with the Uni- 
ted States of America, who openly declares that 
it will never agree to anything less than naval sup- 
remacy. One of the central objectives of the Rea- 
gan Administration's military build-up programme 
is a plan to bring the US regular Navy to 600 
units by the 90s, including the construction of two 
‘Nimitz’ class nuclear aircraft carriers and com- 
missioning of four ‘‘lowa’”’ class battleships to be 
equipped with ‘Harrier’ aircraft and ‘‘Harpoon”’ 
and ‘‘Tomahawk" cruise missiles. The immense 
scale of the naval build-up is clear from the fi- 
gure of the financial appropriations planned for 
the US Navy, which are three times as large as in 
the 70s. Great Britain, seeking to consolidate its 
position on the Falkland Islands (Malvinas), is also 
expected to review its military plans in the direc- 
tion of bui'ding up its naval strength 


Washington intends to concentrate its nuclear 
strategy still more on its nuclear-powered ballis- 
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tic missile submarine to -e New “Ohio” class 
nuclear-powered baliis'c missiie submarines 
(SSBNs) are presently being made operationa! 
they possess greater speed and carry one and a 
half times as many nuclear warheads as the for- 


mer ‘Trident ll SSBNs. Washington has put into 
mass production another dangerous ‘‘counterfor- 
ce’ weapon — the “Tomahawk” cruise missile, 


which can be mounted on a variety of surface 
ships and submarines. In the context of the Rea- 
gan Administration's military strategy providing 
for ‘all-out’ and “limited,” protracted and short 
wars, the ‘Tomahawk’ cannot be considered in 
any other way than as a “first strike weapon.” 


Other Western states are also taking steps to 
modernise their strategic naval forces. Great Bri- 
tain declared its intention to replace the existing 
submarine fleet with the “Trident II" submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs) bought from 
the United States, while France has begun cons- 
truction of a second series of the modified ‘‘In- 
flexible” class missile submarine carrying longer- 
range ballistic missiles with independently targe- 
table nuclear warheads. 


The Soviet Union has repeatedly proposed to 
limit the build-up of strategic naval! forces. Ad- 
dressing the United States in particular, the USSR 
offered to refrain on a mutual! basis from develop- 
ing new missile submarines and ballistic missiles 
for them. The United States ignored the proposal, 
and a new round of the arms race began. So in 
response to the US Ohio” submarine the Soviet 
Navy had to develop its similar ‘‘Typhoon” sys- 
tem. 


The Soviet memorandum presented to the Se- 
cond Specia! Session of the UN General Assembly 
reiterates the Soviet Unions’ call to limit the dep- 
loyment of new SLBMs and to desist from building 
long-range naval cruise missiles. The Soviet pro- 
posals go even further: they stress the necessity 
to withdraw missile submarines from their present 
patrol areas and to limit their range of operations 
to mutually agreed lines 


In tabling the question of limiting naval activi- 
ties the USSR has in mind more than just the ope- 
rations of the nava! component of the nuclear mis- 
sie forces. The situation in the Persian Gulf can- 
not but cause serious Soviet concern. Late in 1979 
the United States concentrated in that area a po- 
werful naval force, comprising dozens of fighting 
vesse's. The Diego Garcia Island in the middie of 
the Indian Ocean has been turned by the Penta- 
gon into a major base of interventionist rapid dep- 
loyment forces. The USA has built a nava’ and an 
air-force base on the island and stationed seve- 











ra! depot ships in its vicinity to supply tre US Ma- 
rine units with heavy weapons. It is also notable 
that some other Western states supporting Wa- 
shington’'s intervention plans are building up tneir 
naval forces in the Indian Ocean. 


The recent war in the South Atlantic and the 
US gunboat policy in the Persian Gulf, also the 
numerous provocative declarations made by US 
Navy officials prove that the sharpening of inter- 
nationa! tension provoked by tne US and NATO is 
accompanied by wider use of nava! forces in the 
imperialist struggie against the national-liberation 
movement. 


in order to provide for swifter commitment of 
naval forces in support of political pressure or mi- 
litary intervention Washington is deploying a for- 
ward-based system US naval! formations which are 
thus moved into parts of the ocean thousands of 
miles away from United States territory. Immedia- 
tely after World War I! the United States deploy- 
ed on a permanent basis two operationa! fleets, 
each comprising an aircraft carrier group — one 
in the Mediterranean and the otter in the Western 
Pacific. Recent years have seen a sharp increase 
of the US nava! presence around the worid. The 
US Navy now operates also in the Indian Ocean, 
it may also be permanently deployed in the Car- 
ibbean. Even before the end of the conflict in the 
South Atlantic Britain announced plans to station 
@ group of warships in that area 


The Soviet Union never regarded it as normal 
for nava! forces of the great powers to operate 
far from their own lands for extensive periods 
The Soviet nava! presence in the Mediterranean 
for instance, was actually occasioned by the dep- 
loyment of nuclear weapons delivery vehicles in 
the area, which posed a direct threat to the USSR 
The Soviet Union proposed as early as 1971 that 
all naval powers should discuss limitation of na- 
va! activities in the World Ocean. Concrete steps 
were proposed to turn the Mediterranean into a 
zone of stable peace and cooperation, to conso- 
lidate peace and security in the Persian Gulf. The 
USSR supported the move of the coasta! states to 
establish a zone of peace in the Indian Ocean. 


It is easy to notice that al! these proposals con- 
cern areas where military conflicts are highly pos- 
siDe anc ney were a! repeated in tne Soviet 
memorandum. The cornprehensive and consistent 
approach of the USSR to limitation of nava! acti- 
vities was once again reaffirmed by the declara- 
tion tnat the Soviet Union is ready to § discuss 
ways of reducing nave! arsenals with other nave 
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Implementation of these oroposals requires 
among other things. a certar degree of mutua! 
trust between the contracting parties. Aware of 
that, the Soviet Union holds tna* creation of such 
ar atmosphere of trust may be achieved by me- 
thods that had already proved effective these 
are so called “confidence-building measures.” a 
system of which was developed during the pre- 
paration for the Conference on Security and Coo- 
peration in Europe. They provided for mutua! no- 
tification of the parties concerning forthcoming 
military exercises above an agreed leve! and ‘ar- 
ge-scale troops movements. Similar measures may 
well be agreed on now in relation to the naval 
forces. 


Many states are interested in the positive solu- 
tion of the problem of limiting the activities of na- 
val forces. Preparations are under way in the Unit- 
ed Nations to convoke an internationa! conference 
on establishing a zone of peace in the indian 
Ocean. But the United States opposes such a con- 
ference. Washington's negative attitude towards 
this plan is of long standing. For instance, the 
United States broke negotiations with the Soviet 
Union in 1978 on the military activities of the two 
states in the Indian Ocean. Soon after that Wa- 
shington took extensive steps to increase its mi- 
litary presence there, and began setting up a net- 
work of war bases and other military installations 


The reason why Washington is so violently op- 
posed to an internationa! conference on the Ind:- 
an Ocean is very much apparent: an internatio- 
nal forum would definitely and clearly condemn 
the US militarist posture in the Indian Ocean and 
would tie its hands in respect of the countries 
which the USA threatens with armed intervention 


Whatever resistance the USA and some other 
states offer to the idea if limiting military activ:- 
tres in the Indian Ocean, it is steadily breaking its 
way ahead and winning an ever growing number 
of supporters. Further evidence to that effect is 
the conference “The Indian Ocean — a Zone of 
Peace,’ which took place in India this year, and 
other forums. The World Ocean which links all! na- 
tions by its trade routes and which makes the 
earth's food and minera! resources available to 
millions of people in al! continents deserves a bet- 
ter destiny than militarisation. 


Peace to the ocean waters! 
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